Ken Collinsworth, Texas Highway Department car- 
toonist at Austin, sketched this make-believe pic- 
ture of the old covered bridge that once spanned 
the San Marcos River near Gonzales. A feature 
inside this issue tells more about these charming 
symbols of the America of yesterday. 
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About Our Cover 


With its quaint walkways and lush tropic-like greenery, a stroll 
along the Paseo del Rio in the sunshine is a must for visitors 
who travel to San Antonio in District 15. A River Walk project 
is now underway to build an international center for shopping 
and dining along the river, which winds through the heart of 
San Antonio. A feature about interesting vacation spots along 
Texas highways is carried in this issue on Page 3. 


Editorial... 


The Voice of the Turtle 


Behold the turtle—he makes progress only when his 
neck is stuck out. 

Prophetic words? You bet. But quite often it's 
easier to talk about sticking one's neck out than ac- 
tually doing the same when the opportunity arises. 

With so many new methods and new inventions 
changing the face of highway building daily, it’s more 
important than ever that we don't get into the rut 
of complacency. Just because the way we have been 
doing one job for many years is successful does not 
rule it out for improvement. We must strive con- 
stantly to view our work with a critical eye toward 
progress. 

We should not be reluctant to put forth our ideas. 
Often engineers or maintenance personnel come up 
with a solution to some problem which they feel is 
pretty sharp. But they hesitate to write down the solu- 
tion for presentation in TEXAS HIGHWAYS because 

"Well, some other districts may have been doing 
the same thing for years and they would just laugh 
Qt Us, 

Who will stick out his neck like the turtle? 

Vital issues which affect us as employes and the 


Highway Department itself must find expression by 
those willing to join the turtle. Those who would 
caution "'Don't rock the boat" are usually right there 
holding the boat steady when the race is over—in 
the middle of the creek without a paddle. 


There are those who, when faced with a new 
method or new equipment, say only that the old is 
good enough for them. This is probably true. But we 
need those who will stick out their necks for progress, 
for progress means a savings in time and money. 
These are economic factors that cannot be over- 


looked. 


No matter how well the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment builds and maintains highways, there will always 
be room for improvement. Ideas on how we can best 
do the job can come from all of us. Constructive 
criticism must know no barrier-—from laborer to engi- 
neer. 


A free flow of communication and a willingness to 
speak out will help the Highway Department to retain 
its position as one of the nation's foremost builders 
of highways. 


It's Your Move 


_.. and vacations are ‘‘Kings”’ in Texas 


As a member of the Texas Highway De- 
partment, you can bank on the Lone Star 
State to return you pleasurable dividends for 
the expenditure of those tax-free dollars that 
recently came your way. 

For this summer's vacation, they're coin of 
the realm anywhere in "Texas: America’s Fun- 
wile eee 

Trade them for a fistful of sand dollars on 
Padre Island National Seashore. 

Exchange them for a bag of nuggets (com- 
mon name: fool's gold; geologic name, iron 
pyrites) from Big Bend National Park. 

Or convert them into the silver that gleams 
reflectively from the many lakes strung across 


Central Texas. 
Unlike the numismatists of recent months 


who, wagon tongue in one hand and coin cata- 
logue in the other, descended on the U.S. Cap- 
ital in search of uncirculated bonuses, you can 
cash in on this vacation bonanza beginning 
right in the Capital City of Texas. But whether 
or not you start your tour of Texas in Austin, 
you'll look back on your 1964 travels as a 
Capital gain. 

So substitute the family automobile for jun- 
ior's little red wagon and an unfolded copy 
of the 1964 Official Highway Travel Map for 


a bound copy of the newest coin guide . . . 


and... GO TEXAS! 


— Luke L. Patrenella Jr. 


Newest of the nation's seashores, Padre Island is a sandy 
sentinel 110 miles long and two to five miles wide quarding 
the Texas coast from Port Isabel to Corpus Christi. Its gradually 
sloping beach offers vacationers fun in the sun, sand, and surf. 
Once they pick their site, campers can unhitch a trailer, pitch a 
tent, or build a lean-to .... and let the surf roll where it may. 
Sometimes, Padre's shitting sands turn up valuable coins from 
the wreckage of old galleons; but more often, it's a bagful 
of sand dollars—and not Spanish doubloons or pieces of 
eight—that end up among your souvenirs. ''Nature's treasure 
chest'' also offers nearly 300 varieties of fish in the Gulf and 
Laguna Madre, the famous whooping crane winters at nearby 
Aransas National Wildlife Refuge, and at both ends are 
massive fishing piers with all the trappings for the angler. 


Summer on the Highland Lakes in Central Texas sets the 
water skiiers in motion on all of the six lakes built in a 
stairway up the Colorado River. Boating, camping, and 
fishing enthusiasts also chart their course to Lake Austin, or 
Lake Travis, or Marble Falls Lake, or Granite Shoals Lake, or 
Inks Lake, or Lake Buchanan. When they trade their waterlust 
for landlubbing, they can tour the Capital City of Texas. 
Austin is rich in historical landmarks: the Capitol building, the 
nation's largest state capitol; the Governor's Mansion, a 
stately old Southern Colonial home; the State Cemetery, 
known as ''the Arlington of Texas;'' and the State Library 
and Archives, whose treasures include Travis' famed Letter 
From the Alamo and the original Texas Declaration of In- 


dependence. 


Erected on the spot where Texas won her independence from Mexico in 1836, the San Jacinto Monument in San Jacinto State 
Park near Houston rises majestically and proudly as the world's tallest (570 feet, four inches) stone monument. The star atop 
this obelisk weighs 220 tons and is 35 feet high. Equally distinctive is the Battleship Texas, that formidable veteran of two 
world wars and many campaigns. Permanently moored off the battleground, the Battleship Texas was the world's first such 
monument, and a highlight of its tours is that youngsters may play captain. Visitors to this area would cheat themselves if 
they passed up an opportunity to see the impressive installation of the National Aeronautics and Space Administration. Under- 
way at NASA is Project Apollo, the history-making effort to land men on the moon and return them safely to earth. Just 21 
miles away is the booming city of Houston, the nation’s sixth largest. Houston boasts of the Colt .45's, the only big league baseball 
team in Texas. The world's only plastic-domed and air-conditioned stadium is nearing completion in this metropolis known for its 
attention to the arts (famed Alley Theatre and the Houston Symphony Orchestra), medical science (its Medical Center is one 
of the nation's greatest concentrations of medical institutions for research, training, and treatment), and an international air 
gateway (jet flights to Europe and Latin America). 


Ninety million years of water and wind erosion created the scenic grandeur running riot through Palo Duro Canyon State Park. 
The canyon's 15,000 acres expose at least four geologic ages attested to by the eroded formations that have been tagged with 
such fanciful nicknames as The Lighthouse, Devil's Tombstone, and the Spanish Skirts. Artist and photographer, geologist and 
rock hound are fascinated by the great gash in the boundless plains of the Texas Panhandle. A multitude of color ''echoes'’ 
from the canyon walls—constantly blending and changing as the day progresses. 


In addition to being Texas’ only national 
park, Big Bend is one of the most popular 
spots for camping and hiking in the 
Trans-Pecos region of the Lone Star 
State. This last great wilderness area of 
Texas offers spectacular mountain and 
desert scenery and a variety of unusual 
geological structures within its more than 
700,000 acres. Reasonable accommoda- 
tions, meals and light snacks, and horse- 
back riding to various points of scenic 
interest also are available. Tourists would 
have to search the world over to find 
scenic beauty equaling the famous El 
Camino del Rio in the Big Bend area. 
Judged one of America's most scenic 
routes, the River Road takes you to two 
famed ghost towns, Terlingua and Study 
Butte. 
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An estimated 2,500,000 visitors annually step inside The Alamo, San Antonio's venerable mission known as the ''Shrine of 
Texas Liberty.'' Mention The Alamo, and the minds of young Texans conjure up heroic figures like Bowie, Crockett, and 
Travis. Time has silenced the bygone echoes of stirring battle cries which resounded in and around this historic landmark 
of stone reinforced with mortar containing goat's milk. Texas history, intermingled with Mexican and Spanish influences, runs 
rampant in San Antonio. La Villita is a reconstruction of a 200-year-old Spanish "Little Town.'' Mission San Jose de Aguayo, 
established in 1720, is noted for its Rose Window of delicate design in stone. Restored to its original state, the Spanish Gov- 
ernor's Palace has a keystone bearing the Hapsburg coat of arms. 


Cununertinw Calendar 


Summertime—when the living is easy, "Texas: America's Fun-tier"’ makes it just that leisurely 


with the major events occurring throughout the Lone Star State. 


You choose your month—June, July, or August—and your choices include: 


June 2-7. PIN OAK CHARITY HORSE SHOW _sBellaire 


Exhibitors from all over the United States come to Bellaire 
to see the world's largest charity horse show. More than 
$1 million in proceeds benefit Texas Children's Hospital, 
and more than $75,000 in prizes is given away. 


June 17-20 SANTA ROSA ROUNDUP Vernon 


Thrills and fast action found only in topnotch professional 
rodeos are routine features of the Santa Rosa Roundup. A 
big downtown parade on opening day kicks off the event 
that draws some 50,000 people from across the nation to see 
the rodeo and quarter horse show sponsored by the famous 
Waggoner Ranch. 


STATE CHAMPIONSHIP HIGH SCHOOL RODEO 
June 17-20 Hallettsville 


A display of the contestant's clean sportsmanship attracts 
crowds of 5,000 spectators nightly to see rodeo events such 
as bronc riding, bulldogging steers, cutting horses, etc. The 
rodeo is always held the third week in June. 


July 10-12 SHRIMPOREE 


A bicycle parade on Friday, July 10, opens this salute to 
shrimping, the area's top industry ($7 million in 1963). Other 
highlights are the colorful Blessing of the Fleet in Conn 
Harbor, a shrimp ‘boil’ luncheon, beauty contests, and the 
selection of Miss Shrimporee, and a rodeo and fishing derby. 


Aransas Pass 


July 2-4 TEXAS COWBOY REUNION Stamford 


Dedicated to the preservation of the Old West, this event 
was started in 1930 as a nonprofit community enterprise and 
has become unchallenged as the greatest amateur rodeo 
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in the world. Annually, some 500 participants converge on 
this town in the heart of West Texas that triples its popula- 
tion during the event. 


THE PECOS RODEO Pecos 


Recognized as the world's first rodeo, this West Texas 
event, dating back to 1883, attracts some of the best talent 
in the country. Many world champions made their debut 
at Pecos. 


July 2-5 


August 7-16 AQUA FESTIVAL Austin 


Since it started in 1962, the Aqua Festival has continued 
to be Austin's biggest splash in the ever-growing Texas 
Tourist Industry. Festivities are geared to aquatic fun— 
canoe racing on the Highland Lakes, sailing regatta, ski and 
swimming championships, water follies, and spearfishing con- 
tests. Coronation of the Festival Queen and a coronation 
ball add to the merriment. 


August 6-8 XIT RODEO AND REUNION Dalhart 


Dalhart's biggest event annually honors the cowpokes who 
once pounded leather and smelled six-gun smoke on the 
XIT Ranch which, in the 1880's, was the largest ranch in the 
world under fence. Texas used the XIT range to pay for its 
red granite capitol building in Austin. Annual festivities, 
reigned over by the XIT Queen, include a rodeo with ama- 
teurs in the saddle, square dances with professional callers 
and top western bands, free watermelon teed, and water and 
air shows. One of the units of the large closing day parade 
is the traditional horse with an empty saddle and wreath to 
commemorate those original XIT cowhands who have died 
since the previous year's celebration. 


a  — 


J. H. Kultgen, member of the Texas Highway Commission, right, inspects one of the anti-litter signs recently painted on 12 
trucks in cooperation with the Texas Highway Department's anti-liter campaign. The trucks are part of the fleet of Central 


Freight Lines of Waco. R. H. Linam, president of the freight lines, left, and Warren Coombs, 0-I plant manager, center, par- 
ticipated with Kultgen in ceremonies starting the new campaign in April. 


The Word Against Litter 


Goes ‘Traveling 


A STATEWIDE ANTI-LITTER cam- 
paign started the week of April 10 when 
12 semi-trailer trucks left shipping ter- 
minals bearing signs which read: “Litter 
costs you tax $$$” and “Help Us Keep 
America Clean and Beautiful.” 

The event represented a new phase of 
the Texas Highway Department’s con- 
tinuous campaign to cut the cost of litter. 

The trucks are part of the 900 over- 


the-road-trailers operated by Central 
Freight Lines of Waco, largest Texas- 
based truck line. They will carry the 
anti-litter message more than 18 million 
miles this year as the trucks travel 
throughout the state. Eventually the 
signs will be added to all 900 trucks. 
Hopefully, the active participation by 
Central Freight Lines will inspire other 


Texas trucking companies and other 
highway users to join in the campaign. 
The campaign started at Waco, where 
Texas Highway Commission Member 
J. H. Kultgen participated in ceremonies 
initiating the event. Picking up litter 
along the rights of way costs the Ameri- 
can taxpayer one-half billion dollars an- 
nually. In Texas alone it costs $114 
million annually to pick up litter. @ 


Waune THE JOHNNY AND JANE-COME-LATELYS 
were rushing to purchase 1964 automobile license plates 
before the April 1 deadline, production of the 1965 tags— 
with their new numbering system—was well under way. 

Plates are manufactured by the Texas Department of 
Corrections in Huntsville under an inter-agency agreement 
with the Texas Highway Department. The Highway Depart- 
ment provides the design and material specifications for 
plates, maintains inspections, and accepts delivery within 
the plant. 

Inmates of the Department of Corrections finished °64 
plates by January 30. After a 30-day period for spring 
cleaning—the tag plant is known as the “show place of the 
prison plants’—inmates started turning out the ’65 tags. 

The 1965 plates will have a new look, said R. W. Townsley, 
director of the Highway Department’s Motor Vehicle Divi- 
sion at Austin. 

Each passenger plate will have three letters and three 
digits (example: AAA787) instead of the usual two and 
four combination. Studies show this combination can be 
perceived quickly and accurately with little difficulty. Com- 
mercial and miscellaneous vehicles will retain their own 
special registration system. 

By adopting a new license numbering system, the High- 
way Department will be better able to cope with the rising 
registration rate. Since World War II, approximately a 
quarter-million more vehicles have been registered yearly 
by the Department. This trend should continue. 

Because of the spiraling registration rate, Texas was 
about to exhaust its license number combinations. Taking 
stock, Department officials decided to revamp its system. 
After careful consideration, the three-letter prefix English 
System was adopted. It is known as the English System 
because it has been used in that country for more than 20 


years. This is the only system yet devised which will ade- 
quately handle the number of passenger vehicles to be 
registered in Texas in forthcoming years. 

Using all 26 letters of the alphabet as part of the prefix, 
the system provides as many as 1714 million possible com- 
binations. To fit its own needs, however, Texas has modified 
the system. Only 20 letters will be used. Besides Q, the 
vowels will be eliminated to avoid possible formation of 
undesirable words. Letter combination prefixes of LBJ and 
JFK also will be eliminated. Although the modification re- 
duces the prefix possibilities to around eight million, this 
system should produce enough numbers for passenger plates 
for the next 10 to 15 years. 

The predicted registration increase has had another effect 
on plate production. Although production of plates has been 
a year-round operation, prison inmates—thanks to automa- 
tion—may be finished sooner than usual this year. With an 
eye to the future, the Highway Department installed two 
new presses. The presses emboss two sets of plates at once 
and will be well able to cope with the growing demand. 

The presses—and processing of plates—will proceed at 
top speed anyway this year, so that prison inmates will be 
able to expand their industrial endeavors. If the inmates 
finish processing 65 plates before the year is out, they will 
devote their time—and equipment—to the other industries. 

With adoption of the new numbering system and equip- 
ment, the Texas Highway Department has once again demon- 
strated its ability to keep pace with the times. So it is that 
the Department has abandoned a plate pattern long in use. 
It seems fitting—and symbolic, somehow—that the last 
1964 plate produced at the prison was “touched up” by an 
inmate with an obvious sense of humor. 

Instead of the usual letter-number markings, the plate 


read, “THE END.” @ 


Pretty Imogene King shows how the new 1965 license tags will look. Miss King is a file clerk in the Motor Vehicle Division's 
registration section. The '65 tags will feature the English System, which consists of three letters and three digits instead of 
the usual two and four combination. Although the newness hasn't rubbed off the '64 tags yet, production of the '65 tags has 


been under way since March. 


This is how four cantilevered plate girders looked 


before they were ripped loose by a tornado. 


Ar ABOUT 10 p.m. on April 16, 
violent weather—including a tornado, 
hail and rain—roared over the Devils 
River Bridge construction site, ripped 
loose four huge plate girders from the 
top of a 90-foot concrete pier, and 
dashed them to the ground. 

Each of the girders measured eight 
feet deep, 72 feet long, and weighed 
approximately 22,000 pounds. Two of 
the girders were damaged beyond re- 
pair and the other two were sent back 
to Mosher Steel Company in Houston 
for straightening and other repairs. 

The girders were cantilevered over a 
pier and connected together with wind 
bracing and diaphragms using erection 
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G. P. Brown, Supervising Resident Engineer 
Del Rio, District 22 


bolts. Each girder was secured by a 
7/8-inch cable on each end and con- 
nected to a flange welded on the bottom 
and to an anchor embedded in the con- 
crete footing. As a further precaution, 
the girders were tack-welded to the top 
of the shoes of the piers. 

The force of the tornadic wind broke 
the tack-welds on the shoes and broke 
either the 7/8-inch cable or the lug 
welded to the bottom of the girder 
flange. 

Most of the one-inch erection bolts 
that laced the girders together were 
sheered off. All of the girders and brac- 
ing fell in a tangled heap on the east side 
of the pier. Two girders had severe 


After the storm, a construction worker examines the twisted girders. 


‘cfad 


kinks in both flanges making them use- 
less. The other two had long sweeping 
bends that could be straightened, and 
one had a gaping hole torn in the web 
about 12 inches wide. 

Construction of the new bridge is 
part of the Amistad Reservoir Project 
calling for relocation of two bridges, one 
on U.S. 90 across the Devils River and 
the other on U.S. 277 across San Pedro 
Creek. H. B. Zachry Company of San 
Antonio is contractor for the new bridge 
across the Devils River. 

To prevent any delay in construction, 
the contractor substituted beams meant 
for the other end of the bridge and re- 
drilled the connecting cover plates. @ 


Country Gousin 


to the 


Carol Nation 
Travel and Information Division 


We crossed the river by a wooden bridge, roofed and covered on 

all sides, and nearly a mile in length. It was profoundly dark; perplexed 
with great beams, crossing and recrossing it at every possible angle; and 
through the broad chinks and crevices in the floor, the rapid river gleamed, 
far down below, like a legion of eyes. We had no lamps; and as the horses 
stumbled and floundered through this place, toward the distant speck 

of dying light, it seemed interminable. | really could not at first persuade 
myself as we rumbled heavily on, filling the bridge with hollow noises, and 
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I held down my head to save it from the rafters above, but that! was ina 
painful dream; for | had often dreamed of toiling through such places, and 
as often argued, even at the time, “This cannot be reality.” 


— Charles Dickens, 1842 


Tue FIRST TWO THINGS people want to know 
about covered bridges is why they were covered and why 
they were made of wood.... and it is a unique coinci- 
dence that the whole essence of what the covered bridge 
means to American history revolves about these two 
questions. 

Many picturesque reasons for covering the bridges 
have been given, but these are perhaps the two most 
popular reasons: To give the bridge a barn-like appear- 
ance to help coax reluctant farm animals to cross rushing 
rivers, and to keep rain and snow off the roadway floor. 
(It is interesting to note, however, that often during a 
heavy snowfall snow had to be hauled onto the bridge so 
that sleds and sleighs could pass over the bridge.) But 
actually, the foremost reason for covering bridges was to 
protect the bridge structures themselves, for wood dete- 
riorates rapidly when exposed to alternations of wet and 
dry. When they were able to evade the enemies of fire, 
flood, and progress, the wooden bridges have withstood 
time amazingly well. 

And as to why they were made of wood ..... remem- 
ber that a hundred years ago almost everything was made 


out of wood. As Eric Sloane points out in his book, 
“American Barns and Covered Bridges,” from the very 
beginning, the greatest wealth of America has been wood. 

“These were the woods that made America a rich 
place,” Sloane writes. “As the European was a connois- 
seur of wine and perfume, the American took to his heart 
the aroma of good wood and the richness of pioneer life. 
To this day, few Americans find anything more invigor- 
ating than the smell of burning leaves, hickory-smoked 
hams, coffee on the stove, or the fragrance of pine. Who 
but an American would name an aftershave lotion ‘old 
spice,’ ‘pine chips,’ ‘sportsman,’ or ‘bayberry?’ No matter 
how ‘modernized’ we are, somewhere out of the past will 
come a remembrance of wood, perhaps the crinkling of 
oak leaves in an autumn wind, perhaps the smell of a 
certain Christmas tree or of an old chunk of apple wood 
ending its life in your fireplace—and we share with the 
first settlers a reverence for wood.” 

In writing about covered bridges—which Sloane labels 
as an important link in American history, because al- 
though the first pioneers never saw one, the covered 
bridges seem to mark the difference between the day of 
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Second Article of a Three-part Series on Covered Bridges. 


the horse and buggy and the automobile—Sloane explains 
how closely, almost inextricably, covered bridges are re- 
lated to barns. 

“The foundations of the American nation were laid 
with the building of its first barns,” Sloane writes. “The 
countryside where each pioneer settled was different, 
therefore the building materials used were also different, 
built to resemble that which he knew from over the sea. 
Yet all their barns had something in common and all 
looked as though they might have been designed by the 
same architect! 

“Tt might be said that the early barn is the best example 
of American colonial architecture. The early American 
home was varied in planning but generally European in 
design. The barns in Europe were small, just big enough 
to house a few horses or cattle, but when they built an 
American barn, it became the symbol of a new life. From 
the beginning the American barn was big, like the hopes 
and plans for life in the New World. It was unlike any- 
thing built anywhere else. It was entirely American.” 

Because of his limitations of materials and tools... . 
wood and a square, a compass, a straight-edge, and good 
logic . . . the pioneer builder produced a product of 
severe and simple beauty without embellishment. The 
dynamic symmetry of barn shapes was no accident; it 
resulted from planning of the simplest sort, usually start- 
ing with a square or a series of squares. 

So this is why covered bridges appeared to be so barn- 
like: They were first constructed by the builders of barns. 

“But covered bridges came much later than the first 
barns,” notes Sloane. “In fact, covered bridges are not as 
old as most people think. The first American bridge 
patent was for a covered bridge and it was issued on 
January 21, 1797, to Charles W. Peale, the famed painter 
of George Washington.” For 150 years, the covered bridge 
was an American landmark from coast to coast, in town 
and country, with the heydey of covered bridges during 
the 1860s. 

Like many of the early bridges, the covered bridges 
were not especially beautiful. As Sloane puts it, “Their 
charm lay first in their eloquent expression as a symbol 
of the era in which they were built; secondly in their 
ability to become, as the barn did, part of the setting and 
rooted in the countryside.” 

In his article “Roofs Over Rivers,” published in the 
June 1959 issue of American Heritage, American engi- 
neering historian Richard S. Allen paints this verbal 
description of what it was like to live in the age of 
covered bridges: 

“The village bridge of the past century was the meeting 
place of town and country. In its dim interior men argued 
crops and politics while their womenfolk exchanged gos- 


sip and recipes and their children exclaimed over the 
gaudy circus posters that hung in the bridge long after 
the show had left town. 

“Out in the countryside a covered bridge was a good 
place to save a load of hay in a sudden summer shower. 
Farm boys found favorite fishing spots in its shade. It 
seemed as though a high-spirited mare could actually 
read the signs that were posted prominently over the 
bridge portals: ‘Five Dollars Fine for Riding or Driving 
Faster Than A Walk on This Bridge!’; for often as not 
she would automatically slow to a sedate pace on coming 
in sight of the cool timbered passageway. For years the 
covered bridge was the country cousin to the city amuse- 
ment parks Tunnel of Love. The longer the bridge, the 
better. Just ask grandpa why they called them kissin’ 
bridges.” 

Sloane notes that it was the custom to raise bridge 
money by lottery, which was legalized by special acts 
of law wherever the church frowned upon gambling. 
Ready money such as was collected in tolls frequently 
caused trouble and some town fathers actually found it 
difficult to keep down the number of bridges. One re- 
sourceful and successful bridge owner built a tavern on 
the other side of the bridge which, of course, meant a two- 
way toll for each trip to the tavern. On the other hand, 


Better Roads magazine recently ran this picture of an old, abandoned covered bridge in Pennsylvania that has been 
replaced by a modern structure. The bridge was probably built before the Pennsylvania Department of Highways 
was established in 1902. Pennsylvania has about 300 covered bridges still standing. The old covered bridges are dis- 
appearing at an estimated rate of one a day. 


there were special rates for doctors, clergymen, and large 
families. When it was necessary to cross a bridge to 
attend church, the toll-taker often gave free access, even 
kept shoe cloths at both ends of the bridge so that church 
goers could emerge dust-free. 

“The toll-taker was usually a town character who could 
graciously take the abuse of criticism concerning the 
management of the bridge; others just became accus- 
tomed to it. He was always at hand for a game of checkers 
and he knew all the gossip and scandals of town. Many 
toll-takers were so often in bad favor that they spent their 
hours alone in knitting, a popular pastime among most 
bridgekeepers. The toll-taker usually kept record books, 
some of which are turning up to add to the romance of 
American history, with entries describing wolf-hunting 
parties, funeral processions, posses, and so on. 

“Farmers seldom carried money with them, so charge 
accounts were frequent and some of the old wagons still 
have seat boards scratched deeply where drivers kept 
their own account by making a mark each time they 
crossed the bridge.” 

Covered bridges reflected the pastimes of the day. 
Sloane tells about evangelists and reformers who traveled 
the country with a sign brush and white paint, not always 
content with painting their biblical mottoes on large rocks 


. .. the old barns and bridges were always under attack 
during an unguarded moment for they would suddenly 
and miraculously display such wisdom as “Prepare to 
meet your God,” and “The wages of sin is death.” No 
rock, fence, tree or bridge ..... or outhouse... . was 
sacred to the old-time advertising man who set out with 
his wagonload of posters and signs. Colorful circus posters 
were plastered on the bridges, and a circus parade that 
went through a covered bridge was always an event. 
Coming to an agreement as to the tolls on wild animals 
was an almost impossible task; some bridges had rulings 
that elephants must go singly across or perhaps ford 
the river. 

Covered bridges also had thought-provoking names. 
Sloan tells about one Ohio bridge named by children who 
were chased by its irritable old toll collector .... it was 
known as Old Meaney’s Bridge. Another Ohio bridge 
received a coat of fine red paint by a patent medicine 
company for the privilege of advertising rights on its 
sides. The sign which spelled out WIZARD OIL in 10- 
foot letters had such publicity value that the bridge soon 
became known as the Wizard Oil Bridge. 

Today the bridge is gone, but the modern highway 
bridge at the site is still called the Wizard Oil Bridge, 


though few people passing over know the reason why. # 


CHARMED 


AREER 


Tue STAR ATTRACTION at Bes- 
sie Bergstrom’s retirement reception... 
besides Miss Bessie herself . . . . was her 
charm bracelet, for it is a most unusual 
charm bracelet. Instead of the usual 
baubles of hearts and flowers, the little 
gold circlets are crested with the service 
pin emblems which Miss Bessie has re- 
ceived. There are five of them strung on 
the gold bracelet. 

In a way, the charm bracelet is sym- 
bolic of Miss Bessie’s years with the 
Texas Highway Department, for she has 
had a charmed . . 


career. 


. or fascinating ... 


She began working as a young girl 
in 1917, just two months after the Texas 
Highway Department was created, with 
the entire personnel staff consisting of 
10 employes. She was hired to type 
license fee records, and has been with 
the Department from its first 194,720 
licensed vehicles to the present some 
5,700,000 registrations. From 1929 to 
1945 .. . when the Motor Vehicle Divi- 


sion was formed ... she was Chief 
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State Highway Engineer D. C. Greer admires Bessie Bergstrom's charm bracelet 
at Miss Bergstrom's retirement reception in April. The unique bracelet has service- 
after receiving her 45-year award pin in 1962. Miss Bergstrom was the last of the 
original 10-member staff hired by the Department. 


Clerk of the Registration Division, be- 
coming the only woman in the Depart- 
ment ever to hold such a high position 
as division head. She was awarded by 
the Department for 25 years of service 
in its first service-pin award ceremonies 
in 1946. And in 1962 she became the 
first Department employe to receive a 
45-year service award. 

When she retired on April 17, Bessie 
Bergstrom had been with the Texas 
Highway Department for almost 47 
years, distinguishing her as the senior 
member of the Department in years of 
service. 

Her retirement reception was very 
much like a spring garden party. Every 


desk was graced with a floral touch... . 
bluebonnets, paintbrushes, iris, hydran- 
gea, and roses of red and white and pink. 
The bouquet presented to Miss Bessie 
from the Accounting Division, the office 
where she had spent the past 15 years 
with the Department, was ablaze with 
spring flowers . . . daisies, gladiola, iris. 
The ladies at the reception were dressed 
in their finest new springtime wear. . . 
pastel shades of pinks and blues and 
yellows, ruffles and lace . . . fresh as a 
spring fashion show. 

The reception was one of the largest 
given at the Austin offices. Lucille Un- 
derwood, an Accounting Division secre- 
tary, registered 225 in the guestbook. 


And as Flossie Sutton. . . 
George Pendergrass, Director of Finance 


secretary to 


. remarked, “I’ve never seen so many 
former people come back for a recep- 
tion; for many it was their first visit 
back.” Some of these visitors were 
R. J. Hank, R. B. Alexander, Gordon 
Lloyd, D. H. Randolph, Harvey Deen, 
Cleve Kinney, Louise Shaw, Mary Bon- 
ner, Ellen Linden, Erin Bradfield, and 
Winnie Rogers. 

All the women in the Accounting Divi- 
sion, with Betty Henry and Phyllis Wal- 
lace as the coordinators, worked to- 


gether planning the reception. Theresa 
Wilseck, Helen Skelton, LaRue Bush, 
Ruby Smith, Harriet McElrath, Robbie 
Ballard, Bonnie Schaefer and Mrs. Henry 
brought bouquets from their own gar- 
dens at home. Flossie Sutton and Beverly 
Tonn greeted guests at the door. 

At the reception, men and women 
crowded about Miss Bessie to tell her 
goodbye, that they would miss her, and 
to wish her well. Conversation bubbled 
at a high pitch. What were her plans? 
Oh, to see the World’s Fair in New 
York this 


summer? How exciting. 


AWARDS 


Did she think she would miss working? 
Well, yes she would . . . but she’d get 
used to it... . it will be nice to have 
the time to do a lot of things she had 
been too busy to do, and many of the 
women who have retired enjoy getting 
. and she’d probably 
play a lot of bridge. . 


together often... 
. . do some cook- 
ing for fun .... travel. 

And as Miss Bessie shook hands fare- 
well with her co-workers of the past 47 
years, the little charm bracelet cliriked 
softly, telling of Bessie Bergstrom’s 
charmed career. @ 


40 Years Dictrict 
District 10 Mee 
‘ : : Ralph W. Tucker, Assistant District Engineer 
Loarn Simmons, Maintenance Construction Foreman III District 8 
District 13 


Orville G. Marling, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
District 14 
Ed Bluestein, District Engineer 
District 17 
Clement B. Thames, District Engineer 


35 Years 
District 5 
Alfred W. Partain, Senior Resident Engineer 
District | | 
Luther Swift Jr., Supervising Resident Engineer 

District 12 

Fred T. Reaves, Senior Designing Engineer 
District 13 

Lalo B. Lira, Skilled Laborer 
District 19 
James W. Lawrence, Skilled Laborer 
District 22 
Carrol D. Mangum, Maintenance Construction Foreman II 
James C. Ayres, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 

District 24 

Barmore B. Bounds, Engineering Aide IV 


30 Years 
District 2 
Arthur V. Blackwell, Skilled Laborer 


Jack G. Hamm, Senior Designing Engineer 


Ross Clark, Engineering Aide IV 
District 10 
Carl C. Matlock, Inspector III 
District 12 
Ruby P. Pressly, Accounting Clerk III 
District 15 
Fritz P. Dietert, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 

District 18 

Arthur E. Henry, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 

Leon G. Harris, Maintenance Construction Superintendent 
District 23 

Harvey L. Lewis, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
District 24 

Max W. Moore, Urban Construction Engineer 


25 Years 
D-9 
Avery W. Smith, Senior Soils Engineer 
District 4 
Donald H. Rose, Senior Designing Engineer 
District 6 
Carl C. Bull, Shop Foreman III 
Layton W. Nix, Inspector HI 
District 10 
Woodrow W. Potter, District Engineer 
Thelbert A. Mattox, Skilled Laborer 
District 16 
John E. Israel, Skilled Laborer 


O28 De 
Wea re 


URNALEEES 


Full Leoved Wires: (AP) an nd (UPD 
ut! 


An Oklahoman Ponders 
Quanah Tribune-Chief, passing on a 


compliment—'Probably no greater com- 
pliment could be given the state of 
Texas than one given by a neighbor 
across the state line. 

"Recently, an editorial writer from 
Altus, 
highways: 

This writer has been driving the 


Oklahoma commented on Texas 


trot 


highways of Texas from one part of the 
state to the other for many, many years. 
Thirty years ago Texas was beginning to 
get out of the mud. It was wonderful. 
Ten years later we marveled at the 
thousands and thousands of miles of 
smooth highways south of the Red River. 
We are still unable to understand how 
Texas, with its vast expanse of territory, 
has such an excellent system of modern 


highways.’ 
Flower Trails 


Houston Post, in a feature telling 
readers what highways to follow to see 
wildflowers in bloom—''Getting lost in 
Texas this time of year can be a real 
pleasure. 

Central Texas is carpeted with blue- 
bonnets, East Texas is overhung with 
waxy, white Dogwoods and the rest of 
the state is blooming with a montage of 
brilliant color. 

“Although getting utterly and hope- 
lessly lost is recommended by many who 
look forward during a gray, bleak winter 
to the flowery drives, it is not necessary. 
The beaten path provides a banquet of 
color. Nearly every road leads to a 
flower trail." 
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Highways in Springtime 


Corpus Christi Caller-Times, with a 
spring-gladdened mood—"''Live and in 
color’ might be the phrase borrowed 
from television which would most aptly 
describe South Texas highways this week- 
end as they awaken to the call of spring. 

"The Highway Department, 
which makes careful note each new sea- 
son of wildflowers, has again noted the 


Texas 


areas and routes where the greatest 
profusion of blooms and blossoms may 
be found. 

"Spring is lovely but like many beauti- 
ful things has a fickle and fading char- 
acteristic. See these colorful and deli- 
cate arrays of wildflowers while they 
are here. 

''Soon summer will claim the meadows 
and fields and the elegance of spring 
will fade and die." 


Let's Make a Start 


Kilgore News Herald, editorially— 
"The tragic, needless slaughter of motor- 
ists on U.S. 259 in Rusk County must 
stop . . . and there is only one sure 
way to do it—build another two lanes, 
making this important thoroughfare a 
modern, sate, four-lane divided highway. 

"Every motorist knows that it is ever 
so much safer on the divided highways, 
and records of state and federal agen- 
cies show a tremendous drop in acci- 
dents when a two-lane facility is up- 
graded to four-lanes divided. 

"What can be done about it? If the 
people of Rusk County want action, they 
can tell the members of the Commis- 
sioners Court how they feel. Right of 


way is expensive and the county pays 
for one-half of its cost. The State High- 
way Department, like the county, has 
plenty of problems and plenty of high- 
ways which need attention. Years are 
required from the time the county and 
state agree on such a project as four- 
laneing U.S. 259 until it is completed. 

"But nothing happens until a start is 
made. The commissioners are aware of 
this problem . .. but they need public 
support if they are to initiate the wise 
and bold long-range program that 
wealthy Rusk County needs and can 
atford.... NOW. 

"Texas highways are the finest in the 
nation, and East Texas has her share of 
fine roads, thanks to the best State 
Highway Department in the world. This 
article is our way of emphasizing that 
one particular highway near us is due a 
major overhaul." 


Through the Thicket 


Dallas Morning News, editorially—''At 
least 1,130 acres of approximately 
2,000,000 covered by the Big Thicket 
in East Texas will now be saved for pos- 
terity. Action by the U.S. Forest Service 
in setting aside part of the Sam Houston 
National Forest for park purposes in San 
Jacinto County assures preservation. 

"Located between Coldspring and 
Shepherd, the preserve will attract grow- 
ing thousands as a result of access roads 
built by the Texas Highway Department, 
including Farm to Market Road 150 
from New Waverly on U.S. 75. There 
are only trails and bridle paths in the 
preserve itself." 


School 


tor 
Appraisers 


Jack Downes, ROW Agent IV 
Right of Way Division, Austin 


Acain THE PENCILS. ARE 
BLUNT, hands are cramped and mem- 
ories are empty—the Highway Depart- 
ment has completed its fifth Right of 
Way Appraisal School. 

The school opened Monday, April 13, 
and ended with a three hour examina- 
tion on Friday, April 17. State Highway 
Engineer D. C. Greer and Right of Way 
Engineer A. H. Christian gave welcome 
addresses. There were students from all 
25 districts, the Houston Urban Office, 
Bureau of Public Roads, and the Attor- 
ney General’s office—132 in all. About 
two-thirds of the students were right of 
way appraisers and the rest included 
right of way engineers, accountants, 
lawyers, and negotiators. 

“Dean” of the school was Walter 


Discussing particular phases of the "The 
Appraisal Process'' at the fifth Right of 
Way Appraisal School are left to right 
Tom Prestridge, District |; Roy Lanford, 
District 3; Johnny Medford, District 11; 
and L. E. Clarke, District 18. 


Explaining ''case study" 


problems which students had as 


homework the night before, Jack Donaldson, District 9, 
reads from work sheet as "Dean" of the Right of Way 
School Walter Simms, D-15, follows along. 


Simms, ROW Appraiser II. Jack 
Downes, ROW Agent IV, acted as ram- 
rod and coordinated the details. 
Subjects covered by the school ranged 
from basic economic theories as applied 
to value through the market, cost and 
income approaches to the valuation of 


real estate. Also included in the school 
were discussions of enhancements and 
damages to remainders, valuation of 
leaseholds, stock passes, bisected im- 
provements, school properties and con- 
tracts with fee appraisers. Besides daily 
lectures, students were assigned home- 
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They're too happy to be discussing right of way problems. 
Left to right, Walter Simms, D-15; Johnny Medford, Dis- 
trictl 1, Lufkin; and Emmett Swafford, District 17, Bryan; 


relax from rigors of school. 


work problems that kept them from en- 
joying Austin’s night life until after 
everything was closed. 

Lectures in the school included Jack 
Kuhlman and Jack Donaldson, District 
9, Waco; Johnny Medford, District 11, 
Lufkin; Ralph Sahm, District 15, San 
Antonio; Milton Shirley, District 6, 
Odessa; Emmett Swafford, District 17, 


C. W. Bachelor, District 6, and Emmett Swafford, District 17, 
talk over right of way problems during a coffee break from 


Right of Way School. 
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Lecturers Jack Downes, D-15, Milton Shirley, District 6, and 
Walter Simms, far right, of D-15, apparently enjoy the fact they 
will not have to do the homework that Jack Donaldson, District 


9, is preparing to assign ROW students. 


Bryan; Watson Arnold, Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Office; and Bill Johnson, Tell 
Matlock and Gene Woodworth, all of the 
Right of Way Division. 

Previous appraisal schools were two 
weeks long and more time was spent on 
details. This year, however, was mostly 
a brushup course for many of the De- 
partment’s personnel and an intensive 


school. 


indoctrination for the less experienced. 

Because of the school’s magnitude of 
study in the relatively short time, many 
students semed miserable at exam time, 
but since the school covered phases pe- 
culiar to the Department’s problems, 
many admitted the receipt of new light 
or regeneration of dormant knowl- 


edge. 


Jack Downes, ROW Agent IV, Right of Way Division, 
lectures on enhancements during the week-long appraisal 


... Without 
Missing a Day 


J. P. Fuller, Maintenance Construction Superin- 
tendent at Beaumont in District 20, holds a service 
record with the Texas Highway Department which 
never can be attained again due to laws regulating 
child employment. 

Fuller was a boy of 14 when he began working 
as a laborer for the Highway Department at Newton 
in 1924. 

Now he has accumulated 40 years of service— 
more than any other man his age, 53, with the 
Department—and he has done it without missing 
a day of work. 

“My first job in Newton was supposed to be a 
temporary one to last only three weeks,” observes 
Fuller. “But since then ve worked with the De- 
partment in Kirbyville, Port Arthur, Orange and 
Beaumont. 

“And as far as I know, the job is still temporary,” 
Fuller added with a laugh. “They never told me any 
different, so I’ve worked 40 years on a temporary 
job.” 

Fuller sees the Department quite differently now 
than back in the “hard working days.” 

The year the first machinery was available for 
road construction by the Department was 1926, 
recalls Fuller. That year a Model-T dump truck 
was used to grade roads. 

Before this equipment was acquired, mules and 
wagons were used for work that is now done by 
power equipment. Workers rode horseback on the 
job. 

“The roads were so bad that we had to camp out 
on the job,” recalls Fuller, “or in tents or in the 
homes of people living near the site. They would 
feed us one meal and say, ‘You people eat too 
much—you will have to move on.’” 

Fuller remembers the hurricanes and hard rains. 
If the weather were bad, they would drive the mules 
back home. It seems that the Department’s policy 
of aiding people during hurricane weather dates 
back to the beginning of its organization. 

“We pulled people out of the water then, just as 


JOE FULLER 
.... Started to work as a boy of 14. 


we do now,” said Fuller. 

Fuller transferred to Kirbyville in 1929 and was 
promoted to Assistant Maintenance Foreman. In 
1935 he transferred to Port Arthur as Maintenance 
Foreman. In 1939 he moved to Orange where he 
became head of the maintenance department. He 
transferred to Beaumont in 1947. where he was 
promoted to his present position. 

Fuller said the Department really began to make 
major improvements in 1945 due to the modern 
equipment which came into use after the war. Dur- 
ing his many years of service he has seen social 
security and retirement plans added, in addition to 
improvement of working conditions. On his first 
job he earned $2.40 a day, working a nine-hour 
day and a six-day week. 

Fuller’s father, the late F. F. Fuller, also worked 
for the Highway Department 20 years at Newton. 
His brother Douglas Fuller, Maintenance Construc- 
tion Foreman II at Beaumont. has been with the 
Department for 25 years. 

And as for Fuller, he plans to go right on work- 
ing until retirement age, which means 11 more 
yearsefor him 24... and a total service record of 
ol years. 
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A FEW YEARS AGO, one of the 
most time-consuming 125-mile sections 
of highway in the nation was from Port 
Arthur to Houston via Beaumont. In 
fact, the road was so crowded with traf- 
fic at almost any hour of the day and 
accidents so numerous, 
Arthur oldtimers would half seriously 
say, “You just can’t get there from 


many Port 


here.” 

Although this is a slight exaggeration, 
it is true that traffic congestion on the 
route was serious back in the 1930’s and 
becoming more and more of a problem 
each year. Port Arthur was a world 
famous seaport and in addition was 
becoming a major center of oil produc- 
tion and refining. Yet getting to Hous- 
ton, some 80 miles away as the crow 
flies, was very much like going to “first 
base” by the way of left field on a very 
slow boat. 

Today, all of this is history. The Port 
Arthur-Houston Shortline has changed 
this once man-killing trip into a delight- 
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Ted J. Parks 


Travel and Information Division 


ful, relaxing, smooth riding, scenic, 94 
miles. 

Problems facing engineers assigned 
the job of building the Shortline route 
were unique for Texas. 

Much of the area through which the 
highway was to be constructed was 
marshy with elevations of one and a half 
to two feet above sea level. Rain was a 
constant enemy which could bring con- 
struction to a complete halt for days at 
a time. In addition, the huge mosquito 
population of the area seemed to resent 
the intrusion and constantly made its 
objections known to the workmen. 

Many Texas Highway Department 
personnel took part in the planning and 
construction work. Today, as they look 
back and recount their experiences in 
the marshy country of southeast Texas, 
they laughingly refer to their tour of 
duty on the Port Arthur-Houston Short- 
line as their “on the job” training in 
“Swamp Engineering.” 

Over a quarter century has passed 


since the Texas Highway Commission 
on April 20, 1936, passed Minute 12164 
which stated in part, “In Jefferson, 
Chambers and Harris Counties, it is 
ordered by the Commisison that the 
State Highway System as approved 
March 19, 1930, and subsequently modi- 
fied, be further modified to include the 
following conditionally designated high- 
way: From Port Arthur to Houston fol- 
lowing the most practical route.” 
However, highway money was not 
plentiful during the depression days of 
the 1930’s . . . . and before work could 
get underway World War II brought 
highway construction to a standstill. In 
1944, the Texas Highway Department 
established a Resident Engineer office 
in Port Arthur to handle the portion of 
highway to be built in Jefferson County. 
The Port Arthur-Houston Shortline 
was first designated as State Highway 
228. Later it was renumbered State High- 
way 73. The section from Winnie to 
Houston was incorporated into the In- 


terstate program and became I.H. 10 
running from the Louisiana line to 
Houston via Beaumont. This left only 
the section from Port Arthur to Winnie 
to be built as State Highway 73 as pro- 
vided for in the 1936 Highway Commis- 
sion minute. 

R. S. Williamson Jr., Supervising De- 
signing Engineer in the Highway Design 
Division at Austin, was one of the engi- 
neers on the Shortline project. He says 
many sections of S.H. 73 presented spe- 
cial problems, but he recalls the right of 
way from approximately three miles 
west of Taylor’s Bayou to U. S. High- 
ways 69, 96 and 287 was the most tax- 
ing. This area was covered with two to 
four feet of muck with depths up to 25 
feet in old bayou areas. Before the high- 
way could be built, the muck had to be 
removed and replaced with materials 
suitable for the road bed. 

Williamson says the first step was to 
find a source of material for the em- 
bankment. 

This problem was solved when the 
Texas Highway Department entered into 
an agreement with Jefferson County 
Drainage District Number 7, wherein 
the Highway Department could obtain 
the embankment material and at the 
same time the drainage district would 
receive new drainage canals. 

Plans were prepared which provided 
for stripping the muck and replacing it 
with materials taken from the “borrow 
canals.” A grading contract for 3.29 
miles of hydraulic embankment was let 
in January 1947, to the McWilliams 
Dredging Company of New Orleans. The 
embankment for a narrow median four- 
lane highway with at-grade crossings was 
completed in 1948. 

In 1957, State Highway 73 was de- 
signated a freeway and additional strip- 
ping became necessary in the area where 
the interchange was to be built. 

Williamson says some may laugh when 
they hear the term “Swamp Engineer- 
ing” used to describe the construction 
of a highway in Texas. But he says the 
problems were real and caused very 
little laughing in the Port Arthur office. 


This view of the S.H. 73 interchange during construction illustrates the 
swampy conditions engineers had to cope with. To the right is a reservoir 
which is the source of Port Arthur's fresh water. 


The same view near completion. The bridge across the "borrow canal," right 
center, which connects Spur 215 with the interchange has not been completed. 


U.S. Highway 69 interchange takes shape. The interchange area was covered 
with two to 25 feet of muck which had to be removed before construction 
could take place. 


Port Arthur's dream came true in March 1963 with the completion of the 
U.S. 69 interchange. It was the last project of the Port Arthur-Houston 
Shortline. 


He recalls the field party staking out 
the interchange for U. S. Highways 69, 
96 and 287 used a “Marsh Buggy” for 
transportation. If this isn’t enough to 
convince the skeptics that swamp condi- 
tions existed in the area through which 
State Highway 73 was being built, then 
Williamson asks, “What was the alligator 
doing there?” 

Yes, alligator . ... and this little fel- 
low caused quite a problem. It seems the 
Texas Legislature passed a law some 
years ago making it illegal to kill alli- 
gators. However, there is no law saying 
it is illegal for alligators to attack Texas 
Highway Department employes. 

The field party couldn’t kill him.... 
yet they couldn’t proceed with their work 
until he was dealt with. 

Finally, it was decided the gator had 
to be captured alive. A member of the 
field party sneaked up with a club and 
stunned him with a solid blow to the 
head. While the gator lay groggy, they 
wired his jaws shut and took him back 
to the Port Arthur office for disposal. 

Williamson says there were other in- 
cidents that happened which were not 
exactly routine on the average Texas 
Highway Department construction proj- 
ect. He recalls in the second stripping 
operation the contractor had two drag- 
lines working from large wooden mats. 
The base from which they were working 
gave way and both draglines sank into 
the muck area. 

The road contractor then brought two 
big bulldozers to the site to rescue the 
draglines. However, Williamson says 
things were going wrong in a big way 
that day and the bulldozers ended up in 
the muck beside the draglines. 

Despite the rain, mosquitos, alligator 
and many other special events that were 
a part of the Port Arthur-Houston Short- 
line construction, the last project—the 
interchange at U. S. Highways 69, 96, 
and 287—was completed in March, 1963. 

It is a beautiful and relaxing drive 
for the hundreds of motorists who use 
the facility each day. To them, it all 
seems so natural and simple that very 
few, including the oldtimers, can visual- 
ize the “blood, sweat and tears” that 
went into its construction. @ 


District 6 has a new method for paint- 
ing arrows on pavement. 

Formerly, plywood templates were 
used for this operation, but being bulky, 
they were never in the sign trucks when 
needed. So a new type of template and 


The rubber template ..... and its aluminum container. 
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H. S. Wallace, Maintenance Construction Superintendent 
Odessa, District 6 


container was devised. 

Rubber runner material six feet wide aluminum container constructed of a 
was purchased and cut for the desired section of eight-inch irrigation pipe. 
templates. The material is easy to wash, That’s all there is to it. 
The rubber material also can be used 


for painting letters on the pavement. @ 


positions well on the pavement, and 
simplifies transportation. 


Just roll it up and place it in the 


Million-dollar Contracts Set a Record 


Two record-setting projects—dollarwise—were let by 
the Texas Highway Department at its monthly letting in 
April. 

Both of the costly contracts—one is for an estimated 
$714 million and the other a million less—are in Harris 


County. They call for Interstate Highway 10 construc- 
tion west of Houston in District 12. 

The $714 million contract is for construction of a 
4.9-mile stretch of I.H. 10. Work will start at Addicks 
and extend east to the west end of the West Belt Inter- 
change in Houston. Two railroad underpasses—one at 


F.M. 1960 and the other at Eldridge Road—will be built 
to carry traffic under the railroad and the expressway 
onto the frontage access road. 

The second contract, for about $614 million, author- 
izes completion of another I.H. 10 section 9.2 miles in 
length. It includes construction of three railroad over- 
passes, to be located at Baker-Cypress, Fry, and Mason 
roads. 

As an added safety measure, the contracts call for 
median barrier and chain-link headlight barrier fences 
to be erected on both I.H. 10 sections. 
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Te aud From Our Readers 


Right Man, Lake and Fish 
But the Wrong Girl 


Here are some excerpts from a hu- 
morous column written by J. Cullen 
Browning for the Orange Leader on 
March 4: 

“Millions of copies of the new official 
highway travel map for Texas are being 
distributed and for one young Texan 
each of them is another reminder that 
men who go fishing with girls other than 
their wives should not allow their pic- 
ture to be taken. 

“This fellow is Joe Darrel Milner, a 
law student at The University of Texas. 
He happens to be Mama’s nephew and 
that’s how I learned about this invasion 
of his privacy by the Texas Highway 
Department. It wasn’t a deliberate in- 
vasion. To the contrary, the highway 
department, in choosing a certain photo- 
graph for illustrating the recreational 
charms of Texas on the new road map, 
overlooked the fact that young men 
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Cartoon of the Month 
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sometimes marry girls other than those 
they take on fishing trips. 

“The picture shows Joe Darrel seated 
on the bank of Red Hills Lake and 
proudly removing a fish from the line of 
a young lady companion dressed in 
white shorts and a red shirt. A whole 
string of fish is lying on a bed of tree 
moss nearby. 

“The photograph was made months 
ago. In the meantime, Joe Darrel has 
wooed, proposed to, been accepeted by, 
and married a young lady other than the 
one at whom he is grinning on all those 
millions of copies of the new Texas road 
map. 

“.. . it’s bound to be embarrassing 
to have millions of pictures of oneself 
in circulation which prove beyond a 
shadow of a doubt that the girl you 
married was not the only woman in 
your life. 

“All of which doesn’t prove anything 


much but at least it reminds our read- 


“w” 


Matthew F. Hendricks, Engineering Aide III, sent in this cartoon. He is with 
the Tarrant County design office in Fort Worth, District 2. 
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ers that the highway department is out 
with a new travel map. It’s one of the 
best the department has ever produced 
and no driver using the roads of Texas 
should be without one.” 


Thank-you Letters 


Two especially complimentary letters 
came to the Texas Highway Department 
after the snowstorms in the Panhandle 
and northern Texas early this year. This 
one was sent to State Highway Engineer 
D. C. Greer: 

“Being a long time resident of the 
great Panhandle of the State of Texas, I 
have learned never to make predictions 
on the weather; however, I am in an 
excellent position to comment on the 
performance of the Texas Highway De- 
partment here in our locality during the 
heavy snow storm we had last week. 

“I am speaking not only for myself, 
but have heard several other remarks 
concerning the very fine job your divi- 
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sion did in clearing the highways here 
in the Panhandle. Your District Engi- 
neer (Charles W. Smith), all of his as- 
sistants, and every member of the High- 
way Department, are to be commended.” 

The letter was signed by H. V. Tull 
Jr., president of the Plains Machinery 
Company at Amarillo. 

The other letter was sent to B. L. De- 
Berry, District Engineer of District 18 
at Dallas. It was from Charles A. Hoag 
of Dallas. It read: 

“Seldom are we required to call upon 
the Texas Highway Department for any 
service. However, we now feel that an 
acknowledgement of appreciation is due 
for your personnel and the departments 
responsible for their tiring efforts in 
clearing the highways between Dallas 
and Austin so promptly and efficiently 
during the snowfall this week. An ex- 
pression of gratitude to you and each 
one involved.” 


The High and Low of It 


J. C. Roberts, District Engineer at 
Abilene in District 8, sent in this clip- 
ping which had appeared in the Abilene 
Reporter-News: 

“There’s a highway sign alongside 
U. S. 80 in the western edge of Big 
Spring which is ‘mildly’ annoying, as 
she described it, to at least one woman 
motorist. 

“The sign is one erected by the High- 
way Department at the point old 80 
passes along the end of the Webb Air 
Force Base runway. CAUTION, it 
warns, LOW FLYING AIRCRAFT. 

“‘Granted, some warning may be 
needed,’ says this motorist who regularly 
travels this path. ‘First time one of 
those Webb jets comes whistling, scream- 
ing and swooshing by your head you 
may panic.’ But, she adds, the sign is 
still ‘mildly annoying.’ ‘First’, she says, 
‘me and my little car are no match for 
one of those hotshot young pilots and 
his hotshot airplane. If they’re going to 
put us on a competitive basis I give up 
right now. That young man is going 
to win.’ 


“Aside from this feeling of futility 
she is annoyed an another point, the lady 
motorists says. 

“I feel there should be some division 
of responsibility. That boy has his sky 
and I have my road. Let him keep out 
of my way and I'll keep out of his. 

“While Jake Roberts and his high- 
way people warn me against low-flying 
aircraft, let the Air Force put some 
signs up in the sky to warn that jet boy, 
CAUTION! HIGH-DRIVING OLD 
CAR.” 


i bild hiways to 


Texas Highways reporter Bill Stockton 
at Lufkin in District 11 sent in this pic- 
ture. Stockton is District Administrative 
Engineer. 


Maintenance Fund Created 


The Texas Highway Commission in 
April authorized a monthly appropria- 
tion of $755,250 for special maintenance 
projects in a continuing program of the 
Texas Highway Department to keep 
Texas roads in good shape after they 
are engineered and built. Of the funds 
earmarked for 62 maintenance projects 
throughout Texas, $456,670 was author- 
ized for primary and Interstate high- 
ways and $298,580 for farm to market 
roads. 


From the White House 


D. C. Greer, State Highway Engineer, 
received this letter after the March issue 
of Texas Highways featured an article 
about President Lyndon B. Johnson be- 
ing employed by the Texas Highway De- 
partment when he was a youth. 

“The President thoroughly enjoyed 
reviewing his association as a member 
of the 
through the publications Mr. Taylor sent 


Texas Highway Department 
in your behalf. He wants these made a 
part of his papers—they’ll go into a 
library one day—and wants you to know 
of his appreciation. 

“Will you please let the folks in your 
Department know he not only read them, 
with appreciation, but talked about them 
and showed them to friends.” 

Written on a White House letterhead, 
the letter was signed by Juanita D. Rob- 
erts, Personal Secretary to the President. 


The Wrong Side? 


From the April 19 issue of the Hous- 
ton Chronicle: 

“WRONG SIDE: Will you please ad- 
vise me why it is that the Highway De- 
partment always puts the roadside parks 
on the left side of the highway ?—Bill 
Flanagan. 

“WATCHEM: The Highway Depart- 
ment may not know this problem exists. 
Next time you take a trip, if you find 
it still that way, notify them from your 
destination. On your return trip, you 
will likely find the situation has been 
remedied.” 


M. L. Malone Retires 


M. L. (Bluie) Malone, Senior Resi- 
dent Engineer at the Falls County Resi- 
dency at Marlin in District 9 for the past 
18 years, retired in April. Malone had 
been with the Highway Department for 
3714 years. 

He has accepted a position as a con- 
struction engineer for the City of Hous- 
ton for work on the new Intercontinental 
Airport there. 
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The Sun Has Riz, 
The Sun Has Set, 
And Here We Is, 
In Texas Yet... 


EG) 2-9 = 9 


poe 
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OY ER THE MSHNaayrs 


Comments... from the Traveling Public 


e I would be very happy to have 
you send me a copy of your publication, 
“Texas—Today’s Fun-tier.” At the pres- 
ent we are fairly well acquainted with 
the Gulf Coast since we visit each year 
in Brownsville, always entering your 
state at Orange and then by way of 
Sabine Pass to Galveston. From there 
we always take State Highway 35 to 
Angleton, Port Lavaca and then to Cor- 
pus Christi and then U.S. 77 to Browns- 
ville. Each year we travel the same route 
and now we feel that we should see more 
of Texas and that is our intention since 
I expect to retire in Brownsville in about 
two months. After that time we shall 
confine our travels to Texas only. Your 
publication therefore will be a great help 
to us. 


Joseph Nagle 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


e Thank you very much for the im- 
formation about your beautiful state. I 
will be going there this summer, and I 
hope I can see some of the beautiful 
places you sent to me. My mother was 
born in Texas and we have relatives 
there. When we come there, they are 
taking us to the Alamo and to Six Flags. 


Kay Ruyle 


P. S.—Texas seem’s bigger than Alas- 


ka! 


e The reason I am writing to you 
is that I have fell in love with your 
beautiful state of Texas. After I get out 
of school, college, and the Air F orce, I 
am going to start a horse ranch in Texas. 
I plan to go to Texas'A & M to find 
out more on raising horses in Texas. I 
would like to know if you could send me 
booklets on Texas? 
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When I get my western clothes, I send 
to Lusky’s in Fort Worth. I know you 
can’t know how much I love Texas. In 
school I try to get all my friends to like 
Texas. So far I have got 20 people to 
like the best state in the U.S., and that is 
Texas. I like it so much that I would 
like to fly your flag over our home in 
the country. 

Some kids say I’m nuts for liking 
that state so much. I wear western 
clothes every day. In four years when 
I’m 18, a pal and I are going to Texas 
to look for work with horses. We both 
handle horses very well. Because when 
we are out of the service you know I and 
him are going to have horse ranches. 

My history teacher is from Texas so 
I stay after school and talk to him about 
Texas. Well, I have to say good-by for 
now. But don’t forget if you can send 
me your flag I will pay for it. 


Michael Dufresne 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


e May you please give me some 
pamflits on Texas? 


Robert Valencia 
Huntington, New York 


e Hospitality in Texas by all people 
we were in contact with made our trip 
pleasant and made us feel welcome. 


Ponca City, Oklahoma 


e Just a short note to tell you how 
I thoroughly enjoyed traveling on our 
wonderful Texas roads. During the year 
I made a trip to a neighboring state. I 
could hardly find my way around from 
the lack of signs. I have never thought 
much about the roads until now. Your 
Department deserves all the credit for 


the fine roads in this great state. 


W. D. Zinsmeister 
San Antonio, Texas 


e Would you please send me your 
state seal, the state tree, and the state 
flower. Would you send me your pic- 
ture, too. Your friend, 


Dennis Olson 
South Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


e My family and I have recently re- 
turned from our annual vacation to 
Houston and Galveston and wish to let 
you know that the many very nice road- 
side parks added to the enjoyment of 
our trip. There were quite a few new 
ones this year and at least several had 
the new deep trash pits which appeared 
to be a very good disposal method. 

Most of the parks we stopped to eat 
at were quite clean and the grounds were 
well cared for. 

Additionally, the improved highways 
made the trip easier . . . . the only slight- 
ly rough road was that just east of the 
Texas-New Mexico border. Thanks 
again. 

H. Sheinberg 
Los Alamos, New Mexico 


e I would like to have three Texas 
Highways road maps, please. I think 
that Texas is very pretty. I have lived 
here for seven years and hated Texas till 
I found that it had so much history to 
it. I write to my godmother and tell her 
about Texas. I love to hear the story 
about the Alamo. The highways are very 
nice except for careless people through- 
ing trash by the highways. 


Joy LaRue 


Premont, Texas 


Leaving a wake of white, a barge glides under the 
“new old” Galveston Bay Causeway. One of the 
causeway’s features is its height, which permits 
canal craft fo pass under without having to lift 
the causeway. The July issue of Texas Highways 
will carry a feature about the new twin causeway 
system. 
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